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THE MODERN COLLEGE’ 


= In thinking about the remarks that I would make 
here I took oceasion to review the record of the com- 
parable proceedings for one of my distinguished pre- 
decessors, Henry Churchill King, held almost exactly 
44 years ago today. In reading his inaugural address 
I have been fascinated to note the appropriateness of 
many of his remarks and observations to our situation 
today. He stressed the problems arising from the 
complexities of civilization, aggravated by recent sci- 
entific discoveries. He discussed the objectives of a 
liberal-arts college in the modern world. He analyzed 
the requisites of a sound college curriculum. With 
farsighted acumen he said: 


Just this ...is the function of the College: to teach 
in the broadest way the fine art of living, to give the best 
preparation that organized education can give for enter- 
ing wisely and unselfishly into the complex personal rela- 
tions of life, and for furthering unselfishly and efficiently 
social progress. 


1Part of the address by William Edwards Stevenson, 
delivered on the occasion of his inaugutation as eighth 
erent of Oberlin (Ohio) College on May 3, 1947.— 
DITOR. 


By 
WILLIAM E. STEVENSON 
PRESIDENT, OBERLIN (OHIO) COLLEGE 


It would appear, then, that for long years there has 
not been much disagreement over the fundamental 
aims and objectives. We recognize the goal. Our 
problems lie in determining how to reach it. What 
should be our methods? Should our programs be 
“student centered” or “curriculum centered”? Or 
some combination of the two? Should we rigidly pre- 
scribe 100 great books as the source of all Truth or 
should we permit the widest latitude in chosen elec- 
tives? Should we concentrate our efforts on the more 
scholarly students and those seeking professional or 
postgraduate training or should we broaden our pro- 
grams to include a fair cross section of available 
youthful material? Should we give any special recog- 
nition to the requirements of the women students, 
many of whom will devote their energies to the homes 
of the future? To what extent should we adopt 
modern methods and techniques of instruction, includ- 
ing those successfully tested during the recent war? 
Should we have wide-open minds or should we pro- 
ceed with utmost conservatism and caution? Should 
we follow in the ruts of tradition or should we ex- 
periment with untried methods? 
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These and many similar questions with which we 
are all familiar characterize the type of problems 
that are facing us in higher education today. Many 
of these problems are old but we must agree. that 
never before in all history has there been a greater 
exigency for their solution. 

Our scientists keep warning us that, thanks largely 
to their own accomplishments, the end of civilization 
is far from an idle dream—and yet we turn the deaf 
ear of complacency and inertia. We do not grasp the 
import of their warnings. We seem confused. We 
lack leadership to stir us into action in the battle for 
continued life. 

Whether or not, or how, our predicament is soluble 
no one can say with any assurance. Prophets of 
gloom aver the whole case is hopeless. But from its 
very. beginnings, civilization has progressed because 
of inherent faith and hope. Surely the same resolve 
and perseverance that have assisted humanity over so 
many obstacles in the past can ‘do so once again. 

Assuming then, as we must and as we will, that the 
storm will be ridden out and more tranquil waters 
reached, no one can deny that the hope of the future 
lies in and through and by more and better educa- 
tion. And we can also agree that if our education 
does not prove to be better the need will be for less 
rather than for more. 

Is it not clear that new plans and techniques 
throughout our whole system of education seem requi- 
site? Should not each of our institutions of higher 
learning, and preparatory schools as well for that mat- 
ter, engage in a prompt, prayerful, and drastic stock- 
taking of programs and a restatement of aims and 
purposes? And should not such reappraisals be fre- 
quent and supplemented constantly by ventures of an 
experimental nature? In this dynamic age is it not 
a signal of ineptitude if our curricula and techniques 
are rigidly fixed for even a short span of academic 
years? The wide divergence of opinion as to what 
should be taught and how it should be taught, coupled 
with the changing tempo and character of our living, 
would indicate that there are no final solutions and 
that continual experimentation is necessary. 

The business world may well provide an analogy 
of considerable interest and perhaps of partial appli- 
eability. Thus, if a manufacturer finds his product 
is unsatisfactory, he has a market analysis made—not 
by his own employees—but usually by an outside 
agency whose business it is to judge the consumers’ 
attitude toward that particular item. If changes 
in the product are indicated, readjustments in the 
method of production are promptly made to insure 
the desired result. Public taste and demand are 
recognized and there is no hesitation to abandon obso- 
lete tools or techniques. Such procedures are under- 
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taken by a successful manufacturer on the assump. 
tion and with the determination that a solution can 
and will be found for every problem. The scientific 
method is faithfully followed and experiments and 
improvisations are made until the problem is solved 
satisfactorily. 

It seems to me that we need more of that spirit and 
a comparable determination in education today. And 
could not education profit from a scientific appraisal 
of the product it produces? Would it not throw light 
on the respects in which our education has fallen 
short and in which it could be improved, if careful 
studies were continually made of the product of edu- 
cation, i.e., representative cross sections of our grad- 
uates? The problem of deciding what should be 
taught to produce the citizens and leaders for whom 
the world is erying and how the proper subjects 
should be taught places a heavy burden and respon- 
sibility squarely upon the shoulders of every consci- 
entious educator. That challenge cannot be met casu- 
ally or in a leisurely way. The time is too short. 
President Conant has well said: 

. . it seems clear that the humanist, like all other 
educators, might ruthlessly re-examine his premises and 
seek new allies in this age of the machine and the com- 
mon man. He must muster his arguments to show the 
importance to the individual and to society of what he 
has to teach. 


The case for needed changes and flexibility in our 
college curricula is bolstered by the presence among 
us of millions of war veterans. Many of them have 
seen and lived in far-flung countries all around the 
globe. Already, they have played a part in this 
atomic age. They have become geared to the new era 
which is here and which lies ahead of us. They have 
become accustomed to new and vast ideas and to 
thinking in world, rather than in local, terms. They 
have lived at a speedier, faster pace than man has 
ever lived before. If two to four years in college 
mature and otherwise change a man—as we all believe 
they do—think how different a man must be after a 
comparable time spent amidst the vicissitudes and 
horrors of war! Are we educating such veterans to 
take their places as leaders and responsible citizens 
in this dynamic age or is our training unsatisfactory 
or even obsolete? If our curricula and techniques 
were appropriate and adequate to equip students for 
life as it existed 50 or 75 years ago, it stands to reason 
that such offerings and methods are unsuitable and 
ineffective in the confused and chaotic world of today. 

Should we not make far more earnest attempts than 
ever made before to produce graduates who will be 
well-integrated individuals—integrated for the pres- 
ent, not the past, and for the world that lies ahead? 
Has not our training been overdepartmentalized! 
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Have we not stressed so close a view of the depart- 
mental trees that the forest of wisdom and knowledge 
has not been clearly perceived or its existence fully 
discovered? Steps have been taken to correlate fields 
of knowledge by means of survey or capstone courses 
or by modern offerings in biophysics, biochemistry, 
comparative literature, related social studies, or by 
other devices of curriculum planning. Such correla- 
tions represent progress but are they more than initial 
steps in the right direction—token payments on the 
total account? 

Again, if schools and colleges are making any 
serious and earnest claim to intellectual realism and 
honesty, is it not their clear-cut responsibility to take 
the lead in solving one of our country’s greatest prob- 
lews—that of discrimination and racial inequality? 
White students must be freed from artificial and un- 
justified beliefs and prejudices. They must be liber- 
ated from inhibitions inherited from the past and 
must be shown the satisfactions of conduct and action 
which are truly democratic and right. Negro students 
must be freed from the caste system and given the 
equality which belongs to them as citizens and as 
human beings. Both white and Negro students must 
be educated to become mature adults—able to take 
leadership and responsibility. They must be given 
every opportunity to know each other, to work to- 
gether, to play together, and thus to attain that mu- 
tual respect and understanding without which the 
problem cannot be solved. 

Whatever our religious beliefs may be, we all recog- 
nize and respect the concept of the fatherhood of God. 
Implicit in that fatherhood is the complete brother- 
hood of man. If we tolerate any deviation from that 
brotherhood we must do it behind the back of our 
faith and of our conscience. So long as we condone 
or permit racial or any other type of intolerance we 
run the risk of losing our faith. 

And speaking of faith, will factual knowledge or 
intellectual training be fully effective if our graduates 
go forth without a philosophy which will help them 
to bring life’s many complexities and problems into 
focus? And can there be such a satisfactory philoso- 
phy without religion? I believe that secularism, which 
has too long been the mode in our schools and col- 
leges, has taken its toll in terms of human purpose 
and achievement. Thousands of graduates drift list- 
lessly through life today without any worth-while 
purpose. They lack a motivation to give unity and 


meaning to their lives. They have tried to find such 
a motivation without knowledge or appreciation of 
Christian values and ideals. In effect they have tried, 
unsuccessfully, to lift themselves by their own boot- 
straps. Desire for success or for material reward has 
hot been a sufficient stimulus. 


A glance at people 
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everywhere around us substantiates such conclusions. 
In our college assembly lines we have in effect pro- 
duced automobiles that have not run smoothly—if 
they have run at all—because several of the key parts 
have been missing. No wonder we hear squeaking 
and knocking. 

Our civilization has grown like a flower from Chris- 
tian soil. It cannot survive if its stem is cut. 

President Turck of Macalester College pointed the 
way which our colleges and universities should take 
when he said: 


The greatest service that our colleges can render to 
religion today is to interpret religious faith and religious 
obligation in terms that young people will accept. This 
means that religious and ethical duties must be presented 
in terms that are derived from, and have relevance to, the 
kind of brotherly society that is at least a possibility in 
our times. Young people... know, almost instinctively, 
what the world needs—an intelligence that sees the inter- 
dependence of all men and a religious spirit that sees all 
men as brethren. These together constitute the one hope 
for America and the world. These are the qualities of 
mind and heart that our colleges must cultivate and our 
communities must practice. 


Let us abate none of our enthusiasm for scientific 
knowledge and useful skills, but let us remember that 
only a strong faith that can resolve the perplexities 
of life and a lasting commitment to high purposes will 
make education complete. To create an awareness of 
the importance of religion is a responsibility of effee- 
tive education. It is the emotion and the faith of 
religion which soften the hearts of men, make them 
their brother’s keepers, and inspire them with ideal- 
ism for a better world. 

Today’s complexities mean that educators in gen- 
eral, and college educators in particular, must take 
their places in the forefront to combat the forces 
which bid fair to wipe out our civilization. The role 
requires fresh vision to reform and, if necessary, to 
transform this tired old world. It requires a compre- 
hension and understanding of men’s problems and of 
men’s social aims and proper purposes—with a deter- 
mination to do something about them. It demands 
that we do everything in our power to create balanced 
personalities—capable of handling life deftly at any 
point—capable of meeting the challenge of any situ- 
ation, no matter how difficult. 

The educators’ role was certainly never more im- 
portant than it is today. It demands self-confidence 
and assurance on the part of everyone of us engaged 
in education. It requires us to have the fortitude and 
courage to move forward despite opposition, frustra- 
tion, and complacency. It requires us to leave our 
ivory towers and participate actively in the ebb and 
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flow of life itself. The great minds of schools and 
colleges must not function exclusively in cloistered 
retreats. Real intelligence and wisdom are scarce— 
the best must be applied for the benefit of all. We 
cannot be supine but must be like the Socratic gadfly 
and stir up a “noble discontent.” That role requires 
a vision approaching the heroic. 

Those of us who are present here this afternoon 
represent institutions in which is enrolled a large 
segment quantitatively and an even larger segment 


cha es 
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qualitatively of our American youth. We also re. 
ceive into our student bodies a fair number of sty. 
dents from other lands. As a group, and as indi. 
viduals, we have a thrilling opportunity and respon. 
sibility for invaluable and effective service. We can. 
not permit ourselves to play an inconsequential or 
passive role. If we face this challenge before us 
with intelligence, imagination, and determination, but 
with equal humility and Christian faith, we cannot 
fail to achieve success. 





THE IVORY TOWER 

THERE is a curious paradox in the fact that, while 
the foreign observer criticizes American colleges and 
universities because they are devoted too much to the 
practical, the American critic condemns them because 
they continue along old traditional lines, encourage 
studies that are of no immediate value, and are not 
adapted to the needs of contemporary society. The 
professor, it is assumed, has shut himself up in an 
Ivory Tower and knows nothing or cares less about 
the “vital and dynamic” scene around him. 

Neither the scholar nor scholarship has enjoyed the 
esteem in this country that they have elsewhere. Per- 
haps this was natural at a time when the country was 
developing rapidly and men were faced with condi- 
tions and could not wait for theories. It was perhaps 
this background and a certain prejudice against the 
“aristocratic” status of higher education and its pro- 
fessors abroad that perpetuated the popular notion 
about the practical ineffectiveness of the scholar and 
the futility of scholarly pursuits. That notion has, 
however, been incorporated into the arguments of 
those who want “a modern education for modern 
times,” an education that is immediately functional, 
and a training that brings immediate dividends. 

The critics of the academic tradition and the cult 
of scholarship combine with others who would empha- 
size training in the use of scientific method to solve 
all man’s problems. Both groups seem to be influ- 
enced by the spectacular contributions of modern 
science to life. Looking at the end products and ap- 
plications of scientific research, they are inclined to 
contrast what they describe as the “desiccated” or 
“inert” ideas cultivated in fields other than science 
with the results of scientific research. They need to 
be reminded, however, that the applications of sci- 
entific research would be impossible but for the ideal 
which scientists, like scholars in other fields, follow— 
the pursuit of truth for its own sake. They may 
ponder on the following remarks of Selig Hecht at 
the end of his book, “Explaining the Atom” (p. 103) : 


The story in this book shows that even in atomic 
energy what was accomplished during the war may he 
considered as a large and extensive footnote to the his- 
tory of scientific understanding of matter and energy, 
The basic facts were known before the war... . 

As the body of knowledge increases and grows, so will 
its applications multiply. Where specific applications 
arise for industry and for medicine, no one can tell in 
advance. But come they will if more knowledge becomes 
available. 


What Dr. Hecht writes about science is equally 
true of every field of scholarship. Little is known 
as yet of the contributions during the war of scholars 
who devoted themselves to the pursuit of areas of 
knowledge that seemed to have no overt or tangible 
value for anything that could be anticipated. 

Even democracies in a technological age cannot 
dispense with the Ivory Towers, with places where 
scholars can pursue the interests of their choice un- 
disturbed by the immediate demands of the day, for 
it is the progress of ideas, and not the idea of prog- 
ress, which has produced the world in which we live. 
The Ivory Tower is not a luxury with which any 
society can dispense, nor is it as socially futile as its 
critics who impatiently demand immediate returns 
and relevance would like to make out. Society needs 
every type of ability—the man of action as well as 
the man of thought. Perhaps what the critics of the 
Ivory Tower are really fumbling for is a third type— 
the teacher who can interpret the results of research 
to the man of action. It is on this point that Howard 
Mumford Jones, in “Education and World Tragedy,” 
in his diseussion of graduate studies, and Ortega y 
Gasset, in “Mission of the University,” have suggested 
solutions that deserve careful attention.—I. L. K. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS AT THE INTER- 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES, COSTA RICA 

THE Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Se- 
ences (Turrialba, Costa Rica) is, according to an al- 
nouncement by the Department of State, offering six 
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fellowships for graduate students for research at the 
institute; four of these awards will be made to United 
States students and two to graduate scholars from 
other American Republics. 

The Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences comprises fourteen of the American Republics 
whose purpose is to encourage and advance the devel- 
opment of the agricultural sciences through research, 
teaching, and extension activities in the theory and 
practice of agriculture and related arts and sciences. 
Besides laying the foundations for a scientifie ap- 
proach to the development of important agricultural 
products, the institute will serve to promote friend- 
ship and better understanding by fostering construc- 
tive co-operation in the agricultural field among the 
American republics. 

The funds for the fellowships are made available 
from private sources in the United States and provide 
for special studies in weed, insect, and fungus control 
and in cocoa research. The awards will include travel 
to Turrialba; local. travel and expenses en route; 
board, room, tuition, and fees at the institute; and a 
monthly stipend of $50.00. The duration of the fel- 
lowships is 14 months. 


THE GREAT BOOKS FOUNDATION 


Rosert M. Hurcuins, chancellor of the University 
of Chicago, has announced the formation of the Great 
Books Foundation, an organization planned to develop 
seminars devoted to the study of great literature on a 
national scale. After humble beginnings in Chicago 
three years ago with 165 participants, it expects to 
expand to an estimated 20,000 members this autumn in 
17 cities in the United States and Vancouver (B. C.). 
Mr. Hutchins will be chairman of the board, while 
lynn A. Williams, Jr., vice-president of Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, on leave of absence, is to be 
president. Mr. Williams’s interest stems from his 
success as leader of a seminar for the past two years 
which was conducted at the Stewart-Warner plant in 
Indianapolis. Walter P. Paepeke, chairman of the 
board, Container Corporation of America, is the foun- 
dation’s vice-president, and Wilbur C. Munnecke, vice- 
president of the University of Chicago, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The board of directors also consists of men who 
have either led great-books classes or participated in 
them and includes: Mortimer J. Adler, professor of 
law, the University of Chicago, who pioneered there 
in setting up the first seminars; C. Scott Fletcher, 
president, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.; Her- 
mon D. Smith, vice-president, Marsh and McLennan, 
insurance brokers, Chicago; Ralph A. Beals, director, 
New York Public Library; Pierre F. Goodrich, attor- 
ney, Indianapolis; Cyril O. Houle, dean, University 
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College, the University of Chicago; and E. H. Powell, 
president, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ine., who will 
have charge of the publication of books especially 
recommended. These will include 18 for a session 
and will be sold at sixty cents a copy. This plan for 
publication was evolved as there are not enough copies 
available in public libraries or within the price range 
of the average reader. 

Training institutes which will prepare seminar lead- 
ers, of which there will be two to a seminar, opened 
July 14 in the University College of the University 
of Chicago, 19 South LaSalle Street, where the foun- 
dation has its temporary offices. Representatives of 
clubs, business firms, labor unions, libraries, parent- 
teacher groups, and similar organizations, as well 
as individuals interested in organizing classes, are 
eligible for these training institutes. It is hoped 
eventually to include 15,000,000 adults, of all levels 
of previous schooling and occupation having the 
capacity for this type of adult education, in a gigantic 
nation-wide chain of seminars. 

The plan is not merely another one of those typical 
get-culture-quick schemes. Nor does it propose to in- 
sure seminar members of promotion in business or 
social activities. It is a long-range program of study 
minus the usual academic approach in which the pro- 
fessor disseminates his literary knowledge. Rather its 
objective is to stimulate the members to discussion 
of the books under leaders whose purpose is only to 
direct the discussion most constructively and as con- 
clusively as the time and the aptness of the member- 
ship permits. 

As Mr. Hutchins said in announcing the Great 
Books Foundation: 

The best means of providing education in fundamental 
issues is the study of the great books. The experience 
of the University of Chicago ... with community pro- 
grams in many large cities, in co-operation with local 
agencies, has demonstrated the value of the great-books 
seminars as a means of adult education. No other plan 
of mass adult education so surely catches the interest of 
the participants or achieves its results. 


NEA-STATE-ASSOCIATION-MEMBERSHIP 
ACHIEVEMENT, 1947 

THE National Edueation Association reports sub- 
stantial gains in 1946-47 under the first year of the 
vietory-action program. In both state and national 
associations there was an increase in NEA member- 
ship from 340,973 to 386,643, a gain of 45,670 with 
a number of states well ahead of the victory program. 
The year has been one of great achievement for the 
united profession—local, state, and national—but 
urgent problems require even stronger associations 
to secure more teachers, higher standards, better 
salaries, lighter teaching loads, and increased support. 
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Among the substantial gains in vision, purpose, and 
achievement in 1946-47 the following are listed: 

1. UNESCO goes forward. The World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession is under way. 2. Sev- 
eral states, Alaska, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii have obtained legislation which guarantees 
not less than $2,400 minimum beginning salaries for 
qualified teachers with four years of professional 
training; other states have made substantial progress 
toward this goal. 3. Affiliated local associations have 
increased in number and working power and continue 
to increase dues, enlarge staffs, and strengthen their 
programs of teacher welfare and professional services. 
4. The NEA has made substantial progress in mem- 
bership, public relations, legislative activity, serving 
members, and co-operating with state and local asso- 
ciations. 

VETERANS AFFAIRS 

Tue Veterans Administration reports that at least 
16,000,000 veterans will come out of World War II, 
including the veterans discharged by the Armed 
Forces through June 30 and the soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and others still in service on that date. The 
potential veteran population will increase until the 
termination of the war is officially declared. The 
number of veterans of World War II is considerably 
more than the total number, 6,857,000, of veterans 
of the Civil War (Union Army), the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and World War I. 

Veteran enrollments in schools and colleges fell off 
sharply during May, the first time in two years that 
the steady increase was checked. On May 31 there 
were 1,692,000 veterans in institutional training, a 
decrease of 133,000 over the number enrolled on April 
30. The May decrease was due to the larger number 
of veterans dropping out of school for the summer 
months and the curtailment of school activities at this 
period. The 148,000 new entries into institutional 
training under Public Law 346 during May was the 
lowest number for the past year. During the month 
281,000 veterans terminated their studies. The num- 
ber of disabled veterans in institutional training re- 
mained unchanged at 129,000. 

Correspondence courses for veterans under the GI 
Bill will be offered by 60 colleges and universities, 
spread from Florida to Washington State, which have 
entered into contracts with the Veterans Administra- 
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tion. The list includes such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Indiana University, Ohio Univer. 
sity, and the universities of Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Contracts have also been entered into with 70 trade 
and business schools to offer courses in such subjects 
as interior decorating, fiction writing, factory man- 
agement, hotel training, yacht designing, cinematogra- 
phy, industrial plastics, and air conditioning. 

More than 150,000 World War II veterans are en- 
rolled in correspondence courses offered by the state- 
approved 130 schools, colleges, and universities. 


INCREASE IN RETIREMENT PLANS FOR 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


THE Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
has announced that 21 new retirement plans for the 
personnel of college, universities, and other educa- 
tional institutions have been set up through the asso- 
ciation since January. This brings to a total of 477 
the number of American and Canadian educational 
institutions which have established retirement plans 
through TIAA. Approximately 48,000 teachers and 
other educational personnel are now policy-holders 
with the association. 

The 21 institutions which have established retire- 
ment plans in the past six months include 13 colleges 
and universities, four junior colleges, three nonprofit 
private secondary schools, and one nonprofit research 
institution. They are: 


New York—University of Buffalo, Briarcliff Junior 
College, Cazenovia Junior College, Albany Academy for 
Girls, Hackley School (Tarrytown), and Haskins Lab- 
oratories, New York City. 

New England—Boston College, College of the Holy 
Cross (Worcester, Mass.), Lasell Junior College (Au 
burndale, Mass.), Providence College in Rhode Island, 
and University of Bridgeport (Conn.). 

Mid-Atlantic—Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.), 
Elizabethtown (Pa.) College, and Miss Fine’s School 
(Princeton, N. J.). 

Southern—University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.) 
and Trinity University (San Antonio, Tex.). 

Midwest—Carthage (Ill.) College, Lewis College of 
Science and Technology (Lockport, Ill.), Milton (Wis.) 
College, and National College for Christian Workers 
(Kansas City, Mo.). 

Pacific Coast—Pacifie University (Forest Grove, Ore.). 





Report on membership for week ending July 28: 
sustaining, 1; active, 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Ear.tE T. HAWKINS, director of instruction, Mary- 
land State Department of Education, will succeed M. 


Theresa Wiedefeld as president, State Teachers Col- 
lege (Towson, Md.), September 1. 

CorRECTION : In ScHoon anp Soctety, July 5, there 
appeared a statement that Loren Russell Fisher had 
been appointed director, the Abbott School of Fine 
and Commercial Art (Washington 6, D. C.). The 
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source upon which this statement was based was in 
error. Anne Fuller Abbott, director of the school, 
advises the editors that Mr. Fisher has been appointed 
instructor in free-hand water color for the summer 
session and will instruct in the life class and oil- 
painting classes on a part-time basis next winter. 
Miss Abbott, of course, is continuing as director of 
the school. 


CarTeR McF'ArLAND, agency training officer, Na- 
tional Housing Agency, has been appointed adminis- 
trative assistant to the president of the College of 
St. Thomas (St. Paul, Minn.) and associate professor 
of economics. 


Joun H. McCoy, whose resignation from the di- 
rectorship of Santa Ana (Calif.) Junior College was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, July 19, has been 
named assistant to Arthur G. Coons, president, Occi- 
dental College (Los Angeles), and director of public 
relations. 


Emma McCraray, formerly professor of economics 
and business, Texas State College for Women (Den- 
ton), has been appointed dean, Bay Path Secretarial 
School (Longmeadow, Mass.), and will assume her 
new duties, September 15. 


SIsTER JOHN OF THE Cross, formerly director, 
School of Nursing, St. Mary’s Hospital (Astoria, 
Ore.), has succeeded Sister Elizabeth Clare as dean, 
St. Vincent College of Nursing (Portland, Ore.). 
Sister Elizabeth Clare has been transferred to the 
School of Nursing, Providence Hospital (Seattle, 
Wash.). 


THE following appointments were announced by 
Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), July 24: 
Phyllis Greife, executive director of the YWCA and 
resident counselor, Florida State College for Women 
(Tallahassee), director of the YWCA; William B. 
Daugherty and Virginia Northrup, instructors in 
physical education; and Thelma Thompson, instructor 
in home economics, all effective, September 23. 


CLEVELAND Norcross, formerly executive secretary, 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, as- 
sumed his new duties as assistant director, American 
Institute of Physies (New York 22), July 1. 


Jonan W. D. Skies, former chairman of the de- 
partment of ancient languages, Northwestern State 
College (Natchitoches, La.), has been appointed pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and head of the depart- 
ment, University of Kentucky. Don Cash Seaton, a 
research associate in the Center for Safety Education, 
New York University, has been named head of the 
department of physical education, succeeding C. W. 
Hockensmith, acting head since the recent resigna- 
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tion of M. E. Potter. Herbert Sorenson, former 
president, State Teachers College (Duluth, Minn.), 
has succeeded the late C. C. Ross as professor of edu- 
cational psychology, and George P. Faust has suc- 
ceeded C. S. Stokes, resigned, as freshman director 
in the department of English. 


Cart H. YounG, professor of physical education 
and head of the department of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation, San Diego (Calif.) State Col- 
lege, has been appointed to succeed John H. Bovard 
as professor of physical education and head of the 
department, University of California (Los Angeles). 


Lewis A. BartTuey, principal, Harvel (IIll.) Com- 
munity High School, has been appointed head of the 
department of business administration, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College (Buckhannon), and will assume his 
new duties in September. 


THE following persons have been appointed to the 
staff of Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), 
effective September 8, to help in caring for the large 
enrollment; Harris W. Dean, director of student 
teaching and associate professor of education; Lloyd 
O. Poland, associate professor of science; Alice W. 
Nichols, associate professor of art; Margaret Van 
Devender, counselor in student affairs; Francis Car- 
penter, counselor, Veterans Guidance Center; Richard 
E. Hedges, counselor in the Guidance Center; to assist- 
ant professorships, R. E. Michael, Helen H. Sornson, 
and Betty Madigan (education), William H. Steven- 
son (science), Elizabeth H. Carter Pilant, William A. 
Sutton, and Clay Holaday (English), Proctor Wal- 
lace Maynard (social science), Forest L. Mayer and 
Robert Bell (business education), Jean Kohler 
(music), and Alan R. Pawelek (industrial arts); to 
instructorships, Clell M. Cox (art, Burris School), 
Victor Kestle (music), Bernard R. Josif (industrial 
arts), and Marbara Yager (physical education, Burris 
School); and Ruth Simmelink, assistant cataloguer. 


Tue following appointments at Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University were announced in July: F. J. Kramer, 
associate professor of German, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, chairman of the department of Germanic 
languages, succeeding William J. Gorse, retired after 
41 years of service; W. C. Fernelius, professor of 
chemistry, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), to 
succeed the late Carl B. McCrosky whose death was 
reported in ScHoot anp Society, October 26, 1946, 
as chairman of the department of chemistry, of which 
Clayton C. Spencér has been acting chairman; and 
Howard O. Brogan, whose appointment as associate 
professor of English, Franklin and Marshall College 
(Lancaster, Pa.), was reported in these columns, 
October 19, 1946, associate professor of English. 
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E. C. Wricut, former assistant to the president of 
the National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
named head of the newly established department of 
metallurgical engineering, College of Engineering, 
University of Alabama. Harold E. Smalley has been 
appointed assistant professor of industrial engineer- 
ing, and George W. Webb, instructor in electrical 
engineering. Colonel Maurice G. Stubbs has suc- 
ceeded Colonel Stanhope B. Mason as commandant 
of the ROTC. Colonel Mason, who has served as 
commandant since 1945, has entered the National War 
College in Washington (D. C.). 


Recent Deaths 


Henry ALForD RvGER, retired associate professor 
of educational psychology, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, died, July 17, at the age of seventy- 
four years. Dr. Ruger, who was well known in the 
field of psychology for his pioneer researches, had 
served as principal of an academy (1896-1900), Port 
Byron (Ill.); assistant in psychology (1903-04), as- 
sistant professor of educational psychology (1910- 
30), and associate professor (1930-38), Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; and assistant professor of 
psychology (1904-10), Colorado College (Colorado 
Springs). 


GLENDINNING KEEBLE, former director, College of 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pitts- 
burgh 13), died, July 21, at the age of sixty years. 
Mr. Keeble had served the college as professor of 
musi¢e and aesthetics (1914-24) and director (1924~ 
45). 

Leo Rocin, professor of economics, University of 
California, died, July 21, at the age of fifty-four 
years. Dr. Rogin had served the university since 
1927. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN LANGWORTHY, professor emer- 
itus of biology, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), 
died, July 23, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. 
Langworthy had served the university as a teacher of 
science in the academy (1890-1912), assistant pro- 
fessor of biology (1912-19), associate professor 
(1919-27), and professor (1927-34). 


HAVILAND SCUDDER MEKEEL, associate professor of 
sociology and anthropology, the University of Wis- 
consin, succumbed to a heart attack, July 23, at the 
age of forty-five years. Dr. Mekeel, who was on leave 
of absence for a year to do research at the New York 
Academy of Medicine, had served as assistant in an- 
thropology (1929-33), Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University ; research fellow in psychology (1933- 
35), Psychological Clinic, Harvard University; field 
representative of commissioner of Indian affairs in 
charge of applied anthropology, U. S. Department 
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of the Interior (1935-37); director (1938-41), Lab- 
oratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe; and at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin since 1940. 


LutuErR N. Duncan, president, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute (Auburn), succumbed to a heart attack, 
July 26, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Duncan, 
who taught agriculture in high schools (1900-05), had 
served as director of the Alabama Experimental Sta- 
tion and instructor in the institute (1905-09) ; organ- 
izer and supervisor of 4-H club work in the state and 
of extension in home economies (1909-20); director 
of extension service in the institute (1920-39) and 
president (since 1935). 


Sister M. GABRIEL FARRELL, since 1946 superior, 
St. Xavier Academy (Latrobe, Pa.), died, July 27. 


Francis JosepH SEErY, professor emeritus of hy- 
draulie engineering, Cornell University, died, July 27, 
at the age of seventy-two years. Mr. Seery had served 
the university as instructor in hydraulic engineering 
(1905-07), assistant professor (1907-18), and pro- 
fessor (1918-43). 


Honors and Awards 

MarTEN TEN Hoor, dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, University of Alabama, recently was decorated 
as an Officer of the Order of Orange-Nassau of the 
Netherlands by Hendrik Bos, Consul General of the 
Netherlands, at International House, New Orleans. 
The award, the second highest in the order, was given 
in recognition of Dean ten Hoor’s “services to the 
cause of the Netherlands rendered during the recent 
World War.” 


Harry W. GREENE, director of education and edu- 
cational research, West Virginia State College (In- 
stitute), was awarded the degree of Doctor of Peda- 
gogy at the June commencement of Lincoln Univer- 
sity (Pa.). 


THE University of Kentucky recently conferred 
upon W. P. King, secretary of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, the Sullivan Medallion, “which, in 
the judgment of that institution, designates the first 
citizen of Kentucky and indicates, in their judgment, 
that he has rendered the best services to the state as 


a whole. This is the first time that the ‘first-citizen 
medal’ has gone to an educator.” 


Other Items 


Otav Pavus Grunt, chief, educational liaison, 
United Nations, has announced that copies of the 
following background papers prepared by the UN 
Department of Public Information are available 
gratis to colleges and high schools; “United Nations 
Chronology,” “Economie Commission for Europe,” 
“Temporary Social Welfare Committee,” and “Ques- 
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tions and Answers on the Aims and Principles of the 
United Nations.” 


THE music building at the University of Minnesota 
has been redesignated by the Board of Regents as 
Scott Hall, as “a means of according recognition to 
the outstanding contributions to musical life on the 
campus and throughout the state” of the late Carlyle 
M. Scott and his widow, Verna Golden Scott. Mr. 
Scott, who had served the department of music from 
1904 until his retirement (1942), died on August 2, 
1945. Mrs. Seott joined the staff of the university 
in 1920 as manager of the concert course. In this 
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capacity and as manager of the University Artists 
Course she served until her retirement in 1944. 


Oscar CaRGILL, professor of English and chairman 
of the freshman English staff, New York University, 
has announced that six English classes “will take a 
new approach to English literature” in September. 
The approach, suggested by the Harvard Report and 
other new volumes on liberal education, will be called 
the “Great Books Program” and will require the study 
of eight complete classics instead of the usual anthol- 
ogy readings. The classes will be limited to 25 stu- 
dents each and will represent a cross section of the 
freshman group. 





ARE OUR ENERGIES BEING MISDIRECTED? 


CURRICULUM revision is the order of the day in 
college circles. The now famous Harvard Report 
high lighted a wave of intensive and extensive re- 
searches into the nature and form of the postwar 
college program. Many colleges, both large and small, 
have issued statements altering the form of their cur- 
ricular patterns. Numerous articles have been pub- 
lished arguing for and against the use of learning 
and teaching devices purported to have been discov- 
ered in the course of military-training programs. The 
old bugaboo of general versus specialized training, 
already brought out by Humbert De Romans in the 
13th century, is again a lively topie of discussion. 
All of this is designed to promote a more educated 
citizenry, to better the welfare of the mass of the 
people—in short, to elevate as many people as pos- 
sible to a more abundant life. But the crux of the 
matter really lies in how all this revision affects the 
student who is subjected to it. 

True learning, most students of the subject will 
agree, always results in a change of attitude or the 
acquisition of some ability or both. If the desired 
attitude or the special ability is already present then 
there is no need of learning. In other words, teachers 
are to help students lacking in acceptable skills and 
attitudes to acquire these in as short a time as pos- 
sible. Morrison, in his “Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School,” maintained that acquiring skills 
and attitudes results in a change or adaptation of 
personality. The teacher, therefore, regardless of the 
level at which he is working has for his job not teach- 
ing facts, but teaching facts to change or adapt the 
personality of his students. 

This view of teaching is common today and is 
usually stated, although it is often most general, in 
the objectives which schools set forth in their publi- 
cations. A casual perusal of college catalogues will 


reveal such objectives as “giving the student a Chris- 
tian view of life,” or “helping the student arrive at 
tolerance,” and more recently, “making the student 
conscious of the responsibilities of world citizenship.” 

Is our curriculum revision of today being carried 
out with an eye toward meeting these stated objee 
tives or is the revision merely a change in form? 
Some years ago the North Central Association recog- 
nized this problem by revising its admission standards 
to focus on how well a college was achieving its 
stated aims and objectives rather than upon the out- 
ward form of its educational program. 

Curriculum revision, like catalogue revision, has a 
tendency to become additive rather than analytical. 
There is a tendency to be satisfied with changing 
names rather than revising content. There is a ten- 
dency also to devise mere patterns by rearranging 
blocks of existing subject matter rather than to re- 
study the content of the curriculum with a view of 
re-evaluating its contribution to the stated aims or 
objectives. 

College faculties, being composed of human beings, 
are often imitative rather than critical. Although 
the Harvard Report expressly states that the program 
outlined is for Harvard College, many colleges will, 
unless experience this time proves to the contrary, 
imitate its form instead of using it as a yardstick 
for re-evaluating an existing program. 

Curriculum revision includes two things. The first 
is a re-evaluation of aims and objectives and the 
second is a re-evaluation of course content and meth- 
ods of instruction to see if these contribute to achieve 
ment of the agreed-upon aims and objectives. Too 
often curriculum revision includes the first of these 
activities but substitutes for the second merely a 
realignment or renaming of existing courses as means 
of achieving the ends sought. Unless curriculum re- 
vision includes a thorough re-evaluation of course 
content and methods of instruction (this does not 








presume that changes must be made), our energies 
are being misdirected. We are merely spending a 
lot of precious time doing something about nothing. 

After colleges have chosen objectives, then proper 
courses with satisfactory teaching become the impor- 
tant issue. Here are two elements which, if not prop- 
erly attended to, can throw the whole picture into con- 
fusion. No one can be absolute about the exact course 
content that will be best for any individual student 
and no one would knowingly want to force students 
to take courses, if it could be demonstrated that other 
courses were of as much value or more value for 
them in reaching the objective. Consequently, the 
present tendency of many schools to give the students 
options within required areas is probably the best 
approach to a solution of this problem. The plan 
has the added advantage of taking the student’s in- 
terest into consideration. Other things being equal, a 
student will derive more benefit from a course in 
which he is interested than from a course which fails 
to attract him. 

But the personality and teaching techniques of the 
teacher operate even where options within required 
areas are offered. No amount of curriculum revision 
or rearranging of courses will help a program if the 
teachers are unaware of the objectives to be reached or 
do not consciously plan their teaching to contribute to 
the achievement of the objectives. In order to make a 
curriculum function every teacher must himself see 
and must make his students see the purpose of the 
course and how the course is related to the aims of 
the educational program of that institution. If these 
are in conflict with the goals of the student then the 
student had better reconsider his choice of school. 
No institution can be all things to all people and no 
teacher who relates his course and his teaching pro- 
cedures to the stated aims of his institution can be 
expected to do more. But the institution which fails 
to include in its curriculum-revision program a con- 
scious effort on the part of its faculty to relate courses 
and methods of teaching to institutional aims and 
objectives is misdirecting its efforts. Its program 
will undoubtedly appear revised on paper, but its 
outcomes will probably differ little from those achieved 
under its former curricular pattern. 
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ON MISUNDERSTANDING GOOD 
NEIGHBORS 
By some kind of contagion the teaching of Spanish 
in the secondary schools of the United States seems 
to have acquired some of the characteristics of the 
teaching of Latin. Not many teachers appear to have 
a very clearly defined reason for teaching Spanish, 
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and few students have asked themselves seriously why 
they study the language. 

It is unfortunate that Spanish continues to some 
degree the characteristic of something dead, desiccated, 
and not functional, which marks the teaching of Latin 
in the secondary schools. My opinion that Spanish 
in many schools is afflicted with the sterility of formal- 
istic, unreal, and obsolete methods of instruction is 
based on what I saw in quite a number of secondary 
schools in this country. With rare exceptions the 
teachers of the language neither speak it nor have 
they had any contact with Spanish-speaking countries, 
The few exceptions include those who have spent sey- 
eral weeks a few miles on the other side of El Paso, 
and others who have attended summer schools in Mex- 
ico City. Generally they know very little not only 
of Spanish-American civilization and culture, but of 
the geography of those countries. 

At the beginning of my visits I was somewhat sur- 
prised when pupils in the last year of a high school 
asked me about the geographical location of Chile. 
Full of curiosity, they asked me to give them a de- 
scription of the “typical costume” used in that coun- 
try, inquired whether Chilean women also wear the 
large Mexican “sombrero,” and, most surprisingly, 
whether I had dressed in European fashion for the 
first time when I came to the United States. Later 
when teachers of Spanish themselves asked me whether 
the language spoken in Chile was Portuguese or 
French, I found that I need not have wondered at the 
questions put to me by the children. 

The means of communication and transportation be- 
tween countries have been advanced so rapidly by 
technology that it is urgent that the peoples of a 
world, which is becoming geographically smaller, un- 
derstand and respect each other; these concepts, so 
frequently repeated, have not resulted in a realization 
by foreign-language teachers that the teaching of a 
language must be essentially functional. 

Teachers of Spanish, I believe, only incidentally 
consider that they are teaching a language spoken by 
more than 120,000,000 people south of the Rio Grande, 
and that the time has come to stress the point that at 
least North and South Americans must understand and 
respect each other. It may be assumed that, unless 
we can read and understand what is said in other 
countries and unless we are to some degree prepared 
to tell other peoples, in their language, what we think, 
we will not succeed in knowing each other and conse- 
quently there will be no mutual respect and under- 
standing. 

I believe that the teaching of Spanish is dry, arid, 
and far removed from the true objective. In many of 
the Spanish classes that I have visited, the major em- 
phasis is placed on grammar, and my impression is 
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that the grammar is not taught side by side with the 
methods of learning to speak and write the language; 
it is taught in isolation. The grammatical definitions 
are learned by rote, they are repeated in chorus, and 
then the grammatical rule that has been memorized 
is applied in a phrase chosen at random, without real 
meaning or content and without any significance for 
the pupil. It is as though the student were required 
to work intellectually in a void. Why could not the 
study of Spanish grammar be based on expressions 
with a definite meaning related to the total experi- 
ences and immediate interests of the students? Faith 
in verbalistic learning, if it still exists, defeats itself, 
when we think of grammar. If the aim in teaching 
Spanish is to make the pupil understand and make 
himself understood in that language, as the first step 
in the process of understanding and appreciating the 
culture and the peoples of other countries, the func- 
tional use of grammar as a means and not as an end 
becomes clear. Grammar is not important for what it 
is but for what it does. If it is a means and an aid 
to expression, the expression cannot be produced in 
a context void of meaning. The pupil must have 
something to talk about, something that has meaning 
and that is related to the total complex of the experi- 
ences in his life at school and at home. 

The result of all this is that the pupil sometimes 
succeeds in applying the grammatical rule in stereo- 
typed phrase and without real meaning; for example, 
“Would the pencil be under the book of the teacher?” 
But when he wishes to use the living language in order 
to ask what children of his age do in Chile (if, for 
example, secondary-school boys play baseball or if 
there is skiing in the mountains), it is clear that the 
Spanish that he wishes to speak is not what he is 
learning; he is unable to distinguish within the con- 
tent of the ideas that he expresses or wishes to ex- 
press, which is the transitive verb or where the passive 
voice should be. He learned them in phrases which 
tell about the book, the desk, or the pencil, but he does 
not recognize them nor is he able to use them in those 
vital phrases that refer to the actual life of the peoples 
about whom he has such a great curiosity. Further, 
the emphasis placed on the correct grammatical form 
frightens him, and what he knows of the language he 
cannot use outside of the routine of the exercises in 
grammar. His expression is stiff, rigid, inflexible; his 
grammar is dead. He has learned the skeleton of the 
Spanish language. 

Beyond this the ignorance of the facts and condi- 
tions of life in the Ibero-American countries, so preva- 
lent among those who teach Spanish and write text- 
books, has other consequences. In leafing rapidly 
through a textbook on Spanish, I found in the sec- 
tion devoted to Chile, and on one page alone, the fol- 
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lowing mistakes in geography and interpretation: 
“Lakes and waterfalls in the Straits of Magellan” is 
the caption to a photograph of the Falls of Pilmai- 
quen, located in the region of Osorno. Under a photo- 
graph of a Spanish girl with a mantilla is written, 
“Towel used by Spanish country girls.” In another 
paragraph appear the statements that “The Indians 
in Chile eat each other,” and “The Chileans of San- 
tiago climb Cerro San Cristobal on their knees and the 
Virgin gives them things.” What is forgotten is that 
the temperature in the Straits of Magellan transforms 
the waterfalls into glaciers and, therefore, waterfalls 
as such do not exist; that scientific studies have proved 
that the Chilean Indian never was a cannibal and that 
today there remain only a handful of Araucanians in 
the southern part of the country; and that of the 
700,000 inhabitants of Santiago perhaps one a year 
goes up Cerro San Cristobal on his knees to ask the 
Virgin for favors. 

In the majority of secondary schools that I visited, 
especially in the West, the rooms in which Spanish 
is taught are profusely decorated with posters printed 
to attract tourists to Mexico showing the Indian man 
dressed in multi-colored costumes and the Indian 
woman with a large hencoop lifting a big basket of 
fruit to her head. A picture that I saw reproduced 
hundreds of times shows a Mexican Indian, wizened 
and feeble, sleeping cuddled up close to an enormous 
cactus and practically lost under a large sombrero. I 
was not surprised, then, when teachers asked me how 
I could get used to doing without my “siesta.” The 
question was inspired by the picture widely distributed 
in the West. 

Faced with these facts I undertook to investigate the 
other medium of disseminating mutual understanding 
that we regard as of great importance—the moving 
pictures. My conclusions were no more encouraging. 
On the basis of some 35 pictures that I have seen 
about Latin America produced in the United States, I 
have reached the following conclusions: All of them 
place special emphasis on showing the typical and 
picturesque which actually does not exist in our coun- 
tries. The Indian stretched on the ground asleep; 
great gun fights in bars; and children dragging them- 
selves along on the floor surrounded by a swarm of 
flies. The Latin woman is always a vampire with 
large eyes, a mass of matted hair, abundant and 
curled, with an enormous bunch of flowers hanging 
from her waist, and is always quarreling with other 
women in tumultuous and bloody disputes for - the 
love of the strapping blond Saxon who ventures into 
those lands of legend. 

And now we might ask ourselves just what do South 
Americans know about the English-speaking peoples 
and the North Americans: We are no better informed. 
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We learn by heart in our secondary schools Hamlet’s 
soliloquy and we read selections from the books of 
Jack London. But of the culture and civilization of 
the United States we believe what the movies tell us: 
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it is the country of chewing gum and divorce, of Chi- 
cago gangsters, and of drugstore cowboys in Texas, 
ANA FIGUEROA 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE 


Societies and Meetings... 





TULANE CONFERENCE ON THE 
HUMANITIES 

Srxty-FIvE educators from 30 colleges and universi- 
ties in eight Southern states (Texas, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida) held a two-day conference on the humanities 
at Tulane University. The conference was called by 
Roger P. McCutcheon, dean of the university’s Gradu- 
ate School, who selected prominent professors of 
English, philosophy, and the classical and modern 
languages to participate in discussing ways and 
means of vitalizing and modernizing the teaching of 
humanities. 

A difference of opinion developed between Cleanth 
Brooks, professor of English, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and Howard Mumford Jones, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Brooks maintained that it is necessary 
for colleges to rethink the value of the Ph.D. in Eng- 
lish. At the present time English Ph.D.’s are in 
some sense specialists in the raw materials of culture, 
but rarely artists or craftsmen or even skilled ar- 
tisans. As a result of graduate training that empha- 
sizes the history of literature more than the under- 
standing and analysis of “literature as literature,” 
the average English professor tends to become a 
“mere antiquarian,” he charged. 

The inadequate prose and the limited scholarship 
resulting from this kind of education is visible in 
the pages of the PMLA (Publications of the Modern 
Language Association). Confessing that he did not 
“bring a new bag of curricular tricks,’ Dr. Brooks 
urged that the English curriculum be infused with the 
critical spirit. Every student of literature must learn 
“how to read” a literary document, he said, but this 
will not be achieved unless the ultimate importance 
of literary criticism is recognized and professors do 
not bolt their primary responsibility of consciously 
evaluating the literature they teach. 

Dr. Brooks suggested that literary criticism of this 
nature might imply a set of universal criteria for the 
judgment of poetic and literary excellence. This 
point was challenged by several, who cautioned that 
this view might lead to absolutism, and conventional- 
ism in literary criticism of a significant sort would 
be possible on the basis of objective relativism. 

Dr. Jones, in closing the conference, charged that 
the humanities have been too complacent about their 
rights to make value judgments of man and the 
nature of man. In opposition to Dr. Brooks, he em- 


phasized that the humanistic studies must learn from 
the findings of the social sciences which have dis- 
covered new modes of understanding human nature 
in the past half century. Until we are prepared to 
reunite the social sciences with the humanities, he 
said, and stop being concerned only with “literature 
as literature” or “philosophy as philosophy,” we will 
be helpless to solve the basic educational problem of 
our age. 

Admitting that he was “plain scared” by the crisis 
in modern civilization implied by the presence of 
atomic bombs, he said that “the most desperate need 
of the world today is intercultural understanding.” 

To meet this need he advocated that colleges and 
universities throughout the world develop an active 
program on broader lines than ever before. In 
America, this would imply the study of the ways of 
thought and feeling in India, China, and Russia, 
since such knowledge is far more important than 
standard courses in the humanities. 

A recurring claim made by humanists is that the 
humanities train students to make value judgments 
in the light of past wisdom—that they lead students 
to distinguish the false from the true and the better 
from the worse. “Within a limited area the claim is 
true,” Dr. Jones said, but he pointed out that the 
area is so severely limited that the humanities cannot 
be considered the sole guardians of wisdom. 

As for the “education of taste,” he commented, “I 
personally “believe the marketing of the 25-cent book 
has done more for reading than all the English de- 
partments put together.” 

In an earlier address Dr. Jones claimed that gradu- 
ate schools in colleges and universities today are 
incapable of preparing teachers to give “the kind of 
education designed to achieve a broadening vision of 
time and space.” These “research-training  insti- 
tutes,” as he termed them, are simply organizations 
“in which we create more and more specialists who 
in turn create more and more specialists at a time 
when we are all seeking simplicity and unity.” He 
recommended the organization of “graduate colleges” 
where teachers with broad understanding in all 
humanistic studies could be prepared for positions 
in liberal-arts colleges. 

B. L. Ullman, chairman of the department of 
classics, University of North Carolina, declared that 
there is no single way to solve the question of “how 
can the great literature of other countries be best 
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presented,” but urged that those who teach the mas- 
terpieces of a foreign literature have a competent 
reading knowledge of the original in order to detect 
inaccuracies in translations and distortions of literary 
form. 

John Osman, Southwestern at Memphis, teacher of 
a successful adult-education course in “Great Books,” 
made a plea for the inclusion of the great Eastern 
classics in every list of great books. He pointed out 
that there are no one hundred or two hundred or any 
fixed number of great books. The list is dynamic and 
living, he said, because “with every new age there 
have arisen new prophets. We cannot understand 
our time without reading the important books it has 
produced.” 

“We have long recognized in the West that we 
should know the “Dialogues” of Plato, the “Divine 
Comedy” of Dante, the “Notebooks” of Leonardo da 
Vinci, the “Capital” of Karl Marx, and the “Origin 
of Species” by Charles Darwin if we are to under- 
stand our Western tradition,” he said. “The time is 
at hand when the intelligent Westerner must also 
know such books as the “Mahabharata,” the “Bhaga- 
vad-Gita,”. the “Book of Tao,” “Buddha’s “Sermon at 
Benares,” and the “Koran,” if he is to be a ‘citizen 
of the world.’ The new humanism makes great de- 
mands upon us.” 

Gung-Hsing Wang, consul-general of China to 
New Orleans and author of “The Chinese Mind,” 
furthered this point when he said that, when the sci- 
entific knowledge of the West and the wisdom and 
philosophy of the East are molded into a foundation 
for future world civilization, “the one world will then 
be truly dawning on this earth.” 

Stating that the wisdom and understanding of the 
East may serve as a direction finder to human destiny, 
Dr. Wang said that “her treasure is general, vague, 
and needs the methods of scientific inquiry of the 
West for its development.” 

Contending that the new world culture must be 
based on freedom, scientific concepts of knowledge, 
and “the socialized conscience,” he said that “the in- 
dividuals of the West are free from most of the 
bondage that binds other peoples. You have scien- 
tific knowledge at your disposal. By developing your 
socialized conscience and by grafting a spiritual out- 
look of life upon your sturdy foundation of a grow- 
ing civilization, your future and the future of man- 
kind is bright and unlimited.” 


THE 29TH ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE OF 
THE NADAM 

THe 29th Anniversary Conference of the National 

Association of Deans and Advisers of Men was held 
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at the University of Michigan Union, April 30, May 
1, 2, and 3, 1947. One hundred seventy representa- 
tives from 102 institutions in 40 states were in attend- 
ance. Deans J. A. Bursley, Erich A. Walter, and 
Walter B. Rea, of the University of Michigan, were 
the hosts. (The sixth meeting of this association was 
held at Ann Arbor in 1924 with 29 representatives in 
attendance. ) 

Arno Nowotny, dean, the University of Texas, 
president of the association, presided. The keynote 
address was given by Christian Gauss, dean emeritus, 
Princeton University; Otis McCreery, director of 
training, Aluminum Company of America of Pitts- 
burgh, was the second guest speaker. The confer- 
ence was largely a working conference, broken up into 
sectional meetings and final reports in general meet- 
ings. Topical meetings studied various subjects, and 
the chairman reported on their discussions: student 
conduct, J. H. Newman, University of Virginia; stu- 
dent government, Dean Newhouse, University of 
Washington; administrative problems, Victor F. 
Spathelf, Wayne University; counseling, M. D. 
Helser, Iowa State College; special student groups, 
J. L. Bostwick, University of New Mexico; physical 
facilities, J. H. Julian, University of South Dakota. 
Sectional meetings based on the size of institutions 
were reported by Merrill E. Jarchow, Carleton Col- 
lege; Ernest L. Mackie, the University of North Caro- 
lina; and Perry Cole, Louisiana State University. 

The annual banquet was held on May 2 in the ball- 
room of the Michigan Union, where 50 University of 
Michigan administrative and faculty members joined 
the association in honoring J. A. Bursley, who is re- 
tiring as dean of students, University of Michigan. 
D. H. Gardner, University of Akron, acted as toast- 
master; Scott Goodnight, dean emeritus, University 
of Wisconsin, was the principal speaker. 

Newly elected officers of the association for 1947-48 
were: E. L. Cloyd, State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering of the University of North Carolina 
(Raleigh), president; A. C. Zumbrunnen, Southern 
Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.), vice-president; 
and Fred H. Turner, University of Illinois, secretary- 
treasurer. Members of the Executive Committee ap- 
pointed by President Cloyd were: Arno Nowotny, 
University of Texas; J. H. Newman, University of 
Virginia; G. D. Small, University of Tulsa; W. P. 
Lloyd, Brigham Young University; J. J. Somerville, 
Ohio Wesleyan University; Dean Newhouse, Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

The 1948 Conference will be held at Southern 
Methodist University on March 11, 12, and 13. 


Frep H. TURNER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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GRADE-POINT AVERAGE OF VETERANS AT 
OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


SEVERAL reports have been published showing the 
comparative success of veterans in college with the 
nonveterans. An analysis of records of the regularly 
enrolled students in the registrar’s office from 1945 to 
the first semester of 1947 showed the following results : 


Enrollment 


1945-46 Summer, 746 1946-47 


2349 2274 5275 
2481 1347 3436 


3621 


Veterans 
Nonveterans 


8711 


Distribution of Veterans by Schools 


1945-46 Summer, 746 1946-47 
Percent Percent Percent 


Agriculture 19 18 20 
Arts & Sciences 13 12 14 
Commerce : 15 20 
Education sass 4 3 
Engineering 41 39 
Home Economics ... me El 
Graduate 10 eS 


ae ae 


Grade-Point Average by Schools 
(A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1, P=0) 
1945-46 Summer, 46 1946-47 
Vet Nonvet Vet Nonvet Vet Nonvet 

Agriculture 2.76 1.40 2.62 2.39 2.46 2.32 
Arts & Science... 2.55 2.34 2.62 2.57 2.46 2.32 
Commerce 2.86 2.44 2.57 2.51 2.36 2.24 
Education 2.65 2.39 2.59 2.72 2.34 2.22 
Engineering ....... 2.57 2.91 2.46 2.55 2.39 2.35 
Home Economics 3.07 2.60 2.63 2.63 2.63 2.34 
Graduate 3.07 2.64 3.19 3.23 3.09 3.19 
Average Total .. 2.76 2.39 2.66 2.65 2.53 2.42 


Women Veterans 

Distribution by Schools Distribution by Classes 
Agriculture Freshmen 
Arts & Sciences .. 23 Sophomore 
Commerce oe OT, 
Education. ............ aa:, ao 
Home Economics ............. 20 
Engineering. ...... oso 
Graduate 5 0) 


Total 75 


Grade Point Average Comparison 
Married Veterans! 2.49 Men Veterans 
Single Veterans1 Nonveteran Men 
Women Veterans .. 





Total 








M. G. Orr 


DIRECTOR, VETERANS SERVICE, 
OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE, 
STILLWATER 
1A random sampling of 264 of each married and single 
was used. 





THE SINE QUA NON OF EDUCATION 


The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking. By DoroTHy 
M. Emmet, Maemillan, 1946. Pp. 234. $3.00. 


Ever since the Hutchins-Adler-Barr criticism of the 
American school chaos there has been greater re- 
thinking about the meaning of education. It is to 
the everlasting credit of these people that they have 
awakened teachers to the truth that the meaning of 
education is the education of young and old in the 
fundamental “centrality” of ideas, rather than that 
of processes, method, tools, means, and things. 
Whether one agrees with the particular Thomist pre- 
dilections of this s¢hool or not, one must submit that 
its insistence on a metaphysics underlying educa- 
tional practice and human living is central and basic 
to the human species. And, further, in meeting the 
challenge of this school, one is compelled to counter 
with some kind of metaphysics. In all the answers 
to the Hutchins provocatives there is always found— 
not always consciously, 6f course—a metaphysics of 
thought. Where the answer has been consciously 
metaphysical, the debate has been fruitful and most 
enlightening on the cause of education. Where the 


answer has been antimetaphysical or unconsciously 
metaphysical, the debate has been “brick-bats,” obfus- 
cating and political and cheaply partisan. To these 
latter contestants against the Hutchins school one 
must be patient and generous with more and more of 
metaphysical elucidation. 

That is why the appearance of such a book as 
Dorothy Emmet’s “The Nature of Metaphysical 
Thinking” must be greeted with gratitude. It will 
prove to all the world that metaphysical thinking is 
not something new, or esoteric, or a relic and fossil 
of ancient ways, or the haven of confusion or obfus- 
cation, or the source of sickly reflection, or the main 
bulwark of clerical authoritarianism, or the peculiar 
product of Teutonic forests, or the synonym for 
something neurotic called mysticism, or the enemy of 
practical intelligence. 

The great merit of this book is that it is an open 
book. The author is not eclectic, wavering, capri- 
cious, or undecided; she has ‘her point of view. But 
her discussions of the dominant variations of the 
metaphysical theme are objective and clear and fair— 
not by any means like a dictionary or a textbook. 
The author has style and insight and brilliance and 
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learning, so that the book gives a total effect and a 
unitary pleasure even though its aim is exposition 
and delineation. 

In this book school teachers will learn what meta- 
physies is, what the various metaphysical schools have 
taught—of realism, idealism, phenomenalism, theol- 
ogy, Catholicism, Protestantism; of the contributions 
of scientific method; of such modern masters as Alex- 
ander, Collingwood, Whitehead—the current problems 
in metaphysics; its relation to the problems of our 
time; and its bearing on education. 

The author is conscious of the fact that it is an 
open book. She believes—and rightly so—that it 
may bring good results. 


But while basic presuppositions are being overhauled, 
it is surely important to try to keep open lines of 
communication between different kinds of thinking and 
experience and establish some kind of modus vivendi 
between them. . . . New possibilities of significant com- 
munication may come out of the experience of people 
who are facing the challenge of reconstruction in dif- 
ferent ways but with moral conviction. 
sibility may have its analogue in our intellectual world. 
... We no longer live in a common civilization which 
speaks a common intellectual language. . . . To enlarge 
the possibilities of communication and relationship be- 
tween diverse worlds of experience has always been a 
primary function of philosophy. . . . To indicate the pos- 
sibilities of such relationships and to bring them into 
conscious articulation is a distinctive task of metaphysi- 
eal thinking (Ch. X). 


The subject teacher in our schools needs this knowl- 
edge of relationships of diverse experiences.. The pro- 
gressive teacher probing into interests and motives 
and lines of character development needs this knowl- 
edge of relationships between human thought and ex- 
perience on the one hand, and nature and reality and 
being on the other. All teachers—whatever their 
major pedagogical habits or orientation—need the 
kind of knowledge that causes the knower to transcend 
the narrow and the confined and the cribbed into the 
realm of what is ultimate and eternal. For those 
teachers who find meaning in the local and immediate 
and the practical the knowledge of the science and 
art of metaphysics will prove to them that no experi- 
ence is meaningful unless it has the communicative 
element, which means that “common” core of under- 
standing between human minds, which is the object of 
all metaphysical search. 

The deeper the metaphysical art of the teacher the 
keener his grasp of essentials in education, the more 
vibrant his response to the mental life of the indi- 
viduals, the more sensitive his reaction to the con- 
flicts of the times, the more poignant his shock over 
the very strangeness of reality, and, therefore, the 
greater sureness of touch as the teacher of the young 


And this pos- — 


Hout, STEPHEN. 
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facing a world never before in history beset with 
such titanic problems. 


Martin WouLFson 
BROOKLYN (N. Y.) TECHNICAL HigH SCHOOL 
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ARJONA, Doris Kine. Fronteras. 
Foresman. 1947. $2.48. 
In preparing this first-year course in Spanish the author 
was assisted by Louise Bomar, Fort Worth (Tex.) ; Dante 
P. Lembi, Daly City (Calif.) ; Joaquin Ortega, University 
of a Mexico; and Carlos Vazquez Arjona. Vocabulary 
ndexed. 


Pp. 480. Scott, 


CHASE, GEoRGE H. Tales Out of School. 
Harvard University Press. 1947. $2.00. 
Humorous stories drawn from Mr. Chase’s long association 
with faculty and student body. 

@ 


CHENOWETH, LAURENCE B., AND THEODORE K. SELKIRK. 

School Health Problems. Pp. xii+419. F. 8S. Crofts. 
1947. $3.00. 
The third edition of a book, with an ‘‘Outline on School 
Health Administration” by Richard Arthur Bolt, that has 
as its goal the development of health consciousness among 
teachers and pupils. Appendix. Glossary. Indexed. 


CoLEMAN, A. J. The Task of the Christian in the Uni- 

versity. Pp. x+113. Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 1947. $1.50. 
An American edition of a “Grey Book” of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation (first published in mimeographed 
Fone y a “Federation Grey Book’ at 13 Rue Calvin, 
yeneva). 


Pp. vi+71. 


Consumer Education in Your School. Pp. ix+128. Con- 
sumer Education Study, National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, NEA. 1947. $0.60. 


A handbook for teachers and administrators. 
@ 


A Basic Text for Guidance 
Workers. Pp. x+566. Prentice-Hall, 70 5th Ave., 
New York 1]. 1947. $4.25. 

A compilation of papers by a number of authorities in the 
field of guidance. Well documented and indexed. 

e 


Goop, H. G. <A History of Western Education.  Illus- 
trated. Pp. vii+575. Macmillan. 1947. $5.00. 
An attempt to prepare a balanced account of the growth 
of schools and of the evolution of educational thought 
and doctrine as a part of the general history of society 
and civilization. Unusual emphasis is given to the growth 
of American education. Indexed. 

e 


ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E, 


GRUMMAN, RussELL M. University Extension in Action. 
Pp. ix+175. University of North Carolina Press. 
1947. $2.00. 

Written with the collaboration of C. E. McIntosh, Roy W. 
Morrison, Agatha Boyd Adams, Rex Winslow, Katherine 
Jocher, Albert Coates, S. E. Leavitt, and T. J. Wilson. 
Indexed. 

e 

HIRSHBERG, HERBERT S., AND CARL H. MELINAT. Sub- 
ject Guide to United States Government Publications, 
Pp. vii+228. American Library Association. 1947. 
$5.00. 

Designed to provide a starting point for finding (by 
subject only) significant government publications. Well 
organized. 

e 

Prairie Colt. Illustrated by Wesley 

Dennis. Pp. ix+178,. Longmans, Green. 1947. $2.25. 

A novel for children. 
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Hooue, W. STaNnuey (editor). The Classified List of 
Reference Books and Periodicals. for College Libraries 
(revised). Pp. xii+111. Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 2041 21st Ave., South 
Birmingham, Ala. 1947. $2.00. 

a 

KIRKCONNELL, WATSON, AND A. S. P. WoopHousE. The W 
Humanities in Canada. Pp. 287. Humanities Research 
Council of Canada, 166 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa, 


1947. $2.00. 
A report prepared by the council for the Rockefeller Foun- 


dation. Appendix. Index. 














SOCIETY 


Von HENTIG, HANs. Crime: Causes and Conditions, Pp. 


xii+379. McGraw-Hill, 1947. $3.50. 

The author tries to reduce the “mythology of crime, made 
up of ignorance, wishful thinking, unfair brutality, and 
false glorification,” by expounding theoretical views and 


_hypotheses and supporting them with concrete facts, Ip. 


dexed. 
& 


What Is Psychology: A Basic Survey. 
Pp. xiii+410. Grune and Stratton, 381 4th Ave., New 
York 16. 1947. $4.00. 

Intended to arouse awareness in the reader “of himself 
of other people, and of other people in relation to himself.” 
Bibliography and index. 


OLFF, WERNER. 








KOHLER, WOLFGANG. Gestalt Psychology: An Introduc- 
tion to New Concepts in Modern Psychology. Pp. 369. 


Liveright. 1947. $2.49. 


A completely rewritten and revised edition for the Black 
and Gold Library series. 








e 
LEONARD, FRED EvuGEeNe. A Guide to the History of 
Physical Education. Illustrated. Pp. 480. Lea and 





1947. 





Febiger, Washington Square, Philadelphia 6. 
$5.50. 

The third edition of a pioneer book in the field, revised 
and enlarged by George B. Affleck, formerly director of 
the division of health and physical education, Springfield 


(Mass.) College. 







Migrant Labor: A Human Problem. Pp. 58. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Retraining and Re-employment Ad- 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5—-1223 


Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 
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ministration. U.S. Government Printing Office. 1947. 
$0.30. 

Report and recommendations of the Federal Interagency 
Committee on Migrant Labor. 


New Haven’s Schools: An Investment in Your City’s 
Future. Pp. 350. School Board, New Haven, Conn. 


1947. 

Report of a survey of the schools and all other educational 
agencies under the direction of Julian E. Butterworth, 
professor of educational administration, Cornell Univer- 
sity. A staff of educators from various parts of the 
country worked in co-operation with a Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee. Findings and recommendations applicable to 


many communities. Indexed. 
e 














NoEL, ELIZABETH GOUDY, AND J. PAUL LEONARD. ‘‘Foun- 
dations for Teacher Education in Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion.’’? Series II. Motion Pictures in Education. Pp. 
vii+60. American Council on Education, Washington 


6. 1947. $0.75. 









‘Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Annual Educational 
Conference and the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.’’ Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
College of Education. Pp. 172. University of Ken- 
tucky. 1947. $0.50. 








© 

SoMERVELL, D.C. A History of Tonbridge School. Tlus- 
trated. Pp. 150. Faber and Faber, 24 Russell Square, 
London. 1947. 10/6. 






© 

1000 and One: The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films. 
Pp. 160. The Educational Screen, 64 East Lake St., 
Chicago. 1946. $1.00. | 











The 22d annual edition (1946-47), listing 6,482 films 









THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 








THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











under 177 subject headings. 



















Cincinnati. GUY E. 
GEORGE D. 









TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 

ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate sae" of Education, Harvard University 


H 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYM 
SNAVELY. Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 





ND WALTERS, President, the University o 
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